MARINE   RESEARCH
permanent service, the 'U.S. Coast Guard', controlling a
number of sea-going vessels, whose sole duty is to be on
ice-patrol off Labrador, and by means of wireless give
the liners timely warning of the most dangerous of the
bergs.
With the plankton research we find ourselves in a
transition stage between hydrography and biology. The
investigation of animals and plants in the sea is also an
important part of marine research.
Zoologists catch the larger plankton organisms in huge
bags which are towed astern of the ship. A whole row
of these is made fast to a steel hawser, the weight of
which keeps the bottom one at a great depth as the
ship moves along, so that each bag takes in its catch at its
own leveL For there is an enormous difference between
the creatures at the various depths. When the bags are
hauled in, the zoologists are ready with big tubs into
which the masses of teeming life are emptied. Most of it
consists of prawns and different kinds of crustaceans, but
there are also strange pteropods and little squids swim-
ming round in the living mass, young fish of wonderful
colours, fish-eggs as clear as water, and much besides.
These creatures are at once sorted and each kind is
weighed by itself and preserved in a jar for the purpose.
If there are many prawns, the cook gets a bucketful of
them in the galley, and soon a feast is going on all over
the deck.
Very different from this floating life are the creatures
of the ocean-bed. This we explore with the help of the
trawl, which is dragged along the bottom. Some of the
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